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Tryon's study reveals, in fact, the age differences in the emergence of heterosexu-
ality. Had she taken a sample of seventeen-year-old boys, she would doubtless have
found a distinct development toward interest in, and^concern for, the opposite sex.
Individual differences in the course of such development are clear,
however, when we examine specific cases. Some persons, though they
may mature intellectually and possess many admirable social traits, in
their deeper love life may and do remain fixed at certain of these stages.
The boy or girl who remains overattached to a parent at an infantile
level may never be able to sever the ties of dependence on the latter. A
girl who passes from attachment to the mother to a strong fixation on
the father or uncle may not get beyond this stage; when she should
normally become mature in her love interests, she still clings to the ideals
carried over from her childish love for a father or uncle. More serious
in our society are those boys and girls who remain at the homosexual
stage, say during the years from nine to middle adolescence. Such a
boy does not outgrow his intense interest in male companionship. He
finds girls of no interest when he has passed through puberty and should
ordinarily be ready to go out to dances and engage in other socially ac-
cepted contact with young women. Or the girl gets a strong "crush"
on some camp leader or woman teacher, is unable to break this bond,
and fails to pass into the final stage of normal interest in the other sex.
The importance of emancipation from the home. The significance of
arriving at maturity and independence is not always recognized by those
who would advise and direct adolescents, either in the home or outside.
In place of previous co-operation, docility, and obedience the parent often
finds that his son or daughter has become irritable, disobedient, and re-
sistant. The mother or father may become unduly anxious over these
new manifestations and, lacking any adequate definitions of the situa-
tion, may resort to very unwise and foolish devices to keep the young
person in line.
The emancipation from the home, of course, should normally begin
in the preadolescent years through contact with playmates, the school,
and other groups. And the more independence the boy or girl between
six and twelve has developed, the simpler will be the inevitable break
from the home in later adolescence. The initial efforts of the child to
free himself from the overprotection of and overattachment to the parents
may be feeble and incomplete, but, as he advances in the adolescent
years to an ever wider range of friends and acquaintances with new in-
terests, the healthy-minded boy or girl will make an even greater effort
to emancipate himself. These efforts at freedom may be met by resistance
on the part of the parents, matched by similar resistance on the part of
the child. This procedure causes misunderstanding, anger, and sorrow be-
tween parents and children. Frequently the parents take to blaming the